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WE’VE COME A LONG WAY 


A Unit for This Week 


N MOVIE language, April 25 at San Francisco, could be 

called a “World Premiere.” What will take place there 
has never happened before. All the United Nations will 
meet to make blueprints for building peace. They are not 
fooling themselves with the idea that they can solve now 
every problem that may come up in 1950 or in 1960. They 
have set themselves the task of deciding how these prob- 
lems shall be handled as they come up. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Ask the class why the time and place of the meeting sug- 
gest significant future possibilities. Then assign “United 
Nations for Peace and Justice.” Divide the class into groups 
to do research on special topics such as the Assembly, Secur- 
ity Council, voting procedure, use of force, Social and Eco- 
nomic Council. (See materials listed below and on page 
3-T.) Ask them to concentrate now on clear understanding 
of what has been proposed. Jot criticisms for discussion later. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Give the first part of the period to discussion of what or- 
ganization and procedure are proposed. Let groups take 
charge in turn as their special topics come up. Fix facts in 
pupils’ minds by giving each group three minutes for ques- 
tions to be answered by the rest of the class. 

During the second part of the period, ask for opinions of 
the proposals. Bring out general ideas of their purpose, the 
ideals they aim at, their fitness for taking things as they are 
and shaping them for the better. Point out that this time we 
have a better idea of our limitations — of how far we can 
get toward the ideal at this stage of history. Show that eco- 
nomic pressure is one kind of force. It may and has led to 
war when used by a single nation. With strong nations 
united behind it, it stands a much better chance for peace. 
High-light the importance of frequent meetings. 


EXPLORING THE SUBJECT FURTHER 

1. Print names of United Nations meetings already held 
on sheets of 8 by 11 white paper, fasten them together 
loosely so that they can hang against the blackboard and be 
easily turned. For review, let one pupil turn to sheet he 
chooses and ask his classmates: When? Who? What? 2. List 
questions you think will come up at San Francisco, such as 
increased power for small nations, regional federations 
within the overall plan. 3. Hold a forum on social and 
economic jobs that must be done. 




















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


WAR AND RELIEF DEMANDS PINCH THE HOME FRONT 
(p. 6) 

Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Why will the supply of civilian meat be smaller dur- 
ing the next three months than it was during the past three? 

2. Why was the Crowley Committee set up? 

3. What Government departments and other administra- 
tive groups are represented on it? 

4. What amendment to the Lend-Lease Act has been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives? 


Questions for Discussion: 

How many notches have you had to pull in your belt so 
far during the war? 

Why has UNRRA been unable to give relief to liberated 
areas such as France and the Netherlands? 

What is the outlook for increased U. S. assistance to the 
people in devastated countries of Europe and Asia? 

How would a continuation of the war in Europe into the 
summer months affect the European food situation? 
Activities: 

Figure out what percentages of U. S. meat production 
are allocated for Army, Navy, civilians, and lend-lease.' 
The figures you need are given in the article. } 

Ask your home economics teacher to talk to the class on 
good meat substitutes, and to suggest ways of using them. 
List meat substitutes your mother has served recently, and 
take five minute of class time to compare notes. 


For Further Reference: 

“Relief and Rehabilitation” (pamphlet), National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 Twenty-first St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C., “What the United Nations Relief Program Means to 
You,” and “Want or Well-Being?” History in the Making, 
pamphlets Nos. 1 and 2, Dr. William Neilson and Raymond 
Gram Swing (Food for Freedom, 1707 H St., N. W., 
Wash. 6, D. C., 10c each). “Reconstruction of European 
Agriculture,” by K. Brandt, Foreign Affairs, January, 1945. 

“Statement Urging Everyone to Produce, Share, and Con- 
serve Food Supplies,” F. D. Roosevelt, Education for Vic- 
tory, February 20, 1945. 

“Have We Food Enough for All?” by F. F. Hill and F. A. 
Harper, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 89, price 10c. 


Films: 


The 16mm. sound films listed below may be rented from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C.: 


IN THIS ISSUE: Peace Machinery * War Demands Pinch Home Front + Map 


Careers in Textiles °¢ 


OPA Under Fire ° 


Annam °« 


Air News °* Science 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special Issue on Brazil — The Land, its People, the 
Government, the Economy and Raw Materials. 

Early Eras of Brazil + by Walter C. Langsam. 

OPA — What It Does, What It Costs. 

Wallace and 91 Senators Take to the Air — by 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Builders of America: John P. Altgeld (Historical 
Picture Series). 

Interview with Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

Pictorial Map of Brazil. 


“Food for Fighters,” (basic reasons for some of the civ- 
ilian food shortages), playing time 11 mins., service charge, 
50c. 

“Wartime Nutrition,” 
charge, 50c. 

“World of Plenty,” playing time 45 mins., rental $5.00. 
Food production, distribution, consumption — background 
for discussion of present and postwar problems. 


playing time 11 mins., service 


UNITED NATIONS FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE (p. 3) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What important question of international organiza- 
tion, left unsolved at Dumbarton Oaks, was worked out at 
Yalta? 

2. How often will the General Assembly of the United 
Nations meet? 

8. What voting procedure for the General Assembly is 
set up by the Dumbarton Oaks Charter? 

4. How many members will the Security Council have 
and how are they to be chosen? 

5. Under what circumstances is a representative of one of 
the Big Five unable to veto a Security Council vote? 


Questions for Discussion: 


How does the proposed organization differ from the 
League of Nations? 

After careful study of the proposals, what do you think 
the nations have learned from earlier attempts to set up 
a workable international organization for peace? 


For Further Reference: 

“America Speaks for Unity in War and Peace” (pam- 
phlet), United Nations Educational Campaign, 8 W. 40th 
St., N. Y. C. 18, free. 

“Is Dumbarton Oaks Our Best Chance for Peace?” (NBC 
broadcast debate), American Economic Foundation, 295 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., price 10¢. 

“Questions and Answers on the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals,” State Dept. Publication 2218, Conference Series 58, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., price 5¢. 

“Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: A Comparison with the 
League of Nations Covenant,” Commission to Study Organi- 
zation for Peace, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 18, free. 

“Can Small Nations Have an Effective Voice in the 
Peace? Wake Up America Radio Broadcast No. 232, Ameri- 


can Economic Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17, 
price 10¢. 

See also the important announcement on page 3-T. 
Film: 

“Peacebuilders,” playing time 10 mins., rental $1.25. 
16mm. sound. May be rented from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY: TEXTILE TRADES (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Not counting clothing and household furnishings, how 
many uses for cotton can you list? 

2. Why can cotton production for civilian needs go ahead 
rapidly after the war ends? 

3. In what branches of the textile trades would special 
training in these fields be necessary: engineering, design, 
salesmanship? 

4. Why are fewer workers now employed in the rayon 
weaving branch of the textile industry than were before the 
war? 

5. Why will the wool industry probably employ fewer 
workers after the war than it did before? 


For Further Reference: 

“Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job Fields, No. 81,” 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Illinois, price 15¢. 

Textile Workers, Alice V. Keliher, 
(Harper & Brothers, 88¢). 

For information on the rayon industry write to Educa- 
tional Division, American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 1. 


ARMIES TO RIGHT, ARMIES TO LEFT (p. 13) 
Checking up on Allied Action: 


The positions of 14 Allied armies are indicated on the 
map. List them and locate each. Divide the class into groups 
to be responsible for following the movements of these 
armies in the daily news reports. Ask members of the groups 
to meet briefly before class to prepare one-minute daily 
communiques of front-line activity. Post written copies or 
read them aloud. Mark changes in the line on the map. Try 
to figure out major objectives and strategy. 


OPA vs. HCL (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


editor, and others 


1. When does OPA end unless Congress extends it? 

2. How long an extension is expected to be made? 

3. After taxes were paid, how much money did Ameri- 
cans earn in 1944, which could not be spent for consumer 
goods? 

4. How much have the savings of the American people 
increased during the war? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
I. 5, 8, 1, 6, 4, 2. 
II. b, a, a, c, b. 
III. Secretariat, International Court of Justice, General As- 
sembly, Economic and Social Council, Seeurity Council. 
IV. c, b, b, ¢, a. 
V. Democratic, New York, Blaine, Harrison, Chicago. 
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SEABEES, HEAVE HO! - 


Dressed in their best tropi- 
cals, part of this Seabee 
gang in the Pacific islands 
plays the airhose as the — 
others heave an 8 x 8 tim-— 
ber into place. Their job is — 
to build a sound dock where’ 
the Japs had only a flimsy _ 
one before we took over, 


(Harris & Ewing photo from. 
U. & Navy) 
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Crowley Committee 
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A TUB! AND LOOK 
WHAT'S ABOARD 














HOLY MOSES! GET THE GIRL, QUICKIE. ° GET THAT GIRL 
SHE'S BEING LiL HANDLE THIS BABY! AWAY FROM WISH | WAS 


FOLLOWED BY j HERE, AWAY FROM 
FIN'LL FINISH ‘ , QUICKIE ! HERE, DRINKING 
HER IF, WE DON'T oh ROYAL CROWN 
GET THERE FIRST! CY en, / =, COLA! 
IT'S A SHARK! f : d 
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THE BOYS ACT QUICKLY. °R.C."GRABS a ’ peree 
A FISH KNIFE, DIVES OVERBOARD é BAUOE 
AND SWIMS TOWARDS THE SHARK. years 
QUICKIE HEADS FOR THE PANIC- , . , 
STRICKEN GIRL. to% 
Adi 


THAT TOOK REAL COURAGE EASY, —a 
HOW CAN | EVER ek HELP YOU FINISH THAT be po 
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YOU FOR SAVING MY ROYAL CROWN COLA! to rer 
DAUGHTER'S — ? securii 


The 
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, 38. Firs 

THE KILLER ATTACKS — ROLLS OVER ON HIS BACK ANO LUNGES FOR THE BOY. é = Pri 
BUT “RC.” IS TOO QUICK FOR HIM. WITH A POWERFUL STROKE HE DARTS ABOVE : ime 
THE DEADLY FISH AND PLUNGES THE KNIFE DEEP INTO HIS BELLY. ay - two le 
this d 
'M STILL THIS ROYAL CROWN YOU'RE RIGHT, 4 : Minist 
SHAKING ! COLA WILL RELAX YOU, i QUICKIE--AND IT'S alist 
MiSs. T'S A SWELL) THE ONLY COLA AND HOW! IT REALLY a. 
“QUICK-UP.” THAT'S BEST BY . TASTES BEST! aband 
TASTE-TEST! = os F pendir 


Sharpshooting Dennis Moore has tem of 
al : a dead eye when it comes to pick- - sie 
r) ing his favorite cola! He tried ae nation 
leading colas in paper cups, and af corpor 
picked Royal Crown Cola best- 

A ' \ tasting! “R C is a swell fresh Januar 
start, too,” says Dennis. Try it- : In J 

z. 2 full glasses in each bottle, 5¢. ™ 
Frencl 


Te condit 
See Dennis Moore in e co! LA ¥ ? -~ . 
“SONG OF THE RANGE” Best by Taste Test! @ militar 
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UNTIED 


PPORTUNITY is knocking for the second time. It is 

knocking at the doors of the San Francisco Conference. 

This conference is a sort of “conditional exam.” The 
nations of the world “flunked” badly their test twenty-five 
years ago. If they muff this second chance, there is little 
prospect for a war-less world. 

Admittedly, they are better prepared for the test this 
time. They now know that the problems of peace can not 
be postponed to the end of the war. Nor are they likely 
to repeat the blunder of attempting to tie the projected 
security organization to the actual peace treaty. 

The specific purpose of the United Nations Conference 
that opens April.25 in San Francisco is to take the blue- 
prints drawn at Dumbarton Oaks and set up an international 
security organization. 

We have traveled a long way toward this goal. San Fran- 
cisco is not the beginning but almost the end of the road. 
There were numerous milestones that led to it. 

First was the historic meeting of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill early in August, 1941, where the 
two leaders issued the “Atlantic Charter.” Section eight of 
this document reads, “they (the President and the Prime 
Minister) believe that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force . . . and, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of (aggressor ) 
nations is essential. . .” The Atlantic Charter was later in- 
corporated in the Declaration of the United Nations on 
January 1, 1942. 

In January, 1943, the two leaders met at Casablanca, in 
French Morocco, where they formulated the slogan of “un- 
conditional surrender.” The one. hope for peace, the Presi- 
dent asserted, lay in depriving Germany and Japan of all 
military power. 

The two Roosevelt-Churchill conferences at Quebec — 
the first in August, 1943, and the second in September, 
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Photo, INS. Ilisffations, courtesy State Dept. 


1944 — dealt chiefly with military matters. But in the in- 
terval between these two meetings occurred the momentous 
Moscow Conference in October, 1943, attended by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull of the United States, and the 
foreign ministers of Britain and Russia. This conference 
issued the Joint Four-Nation Declaration (China was in- 
cluded) recognizing “the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general interriational organiza- 
aes 


Invitation to All - 


Then on December 1, 1943 at Teheran, Persia — at the 
first joint conference of Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin — 
the three Allied leaders declared that “We shall seek the 
cooperation and active participation of all nations, large 
and small, whose peoples are dedicated to the elimination 
of tyranny and slavery... .” 

Finally, in the fall of 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks —an 
estate in Washington, D. C.—the delegations from the 
United States, Britain, Russia and China drew up plans for 


_an international organization. On October 7 the pro- 


posals were submitted to the four governments. The knotty 
problem of voting procedure in the Security Couneil was 
finally settled at the recent Crimea Conference of the Big 
Three. 

These, however, are not all the landmarks on the road 
to peace. There have also heen several United Nations 
meetings in the past two years, notably the Conference on 
Food and_Agriculture in Hot Springs, Virginia, in May, 
1943; the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in Novem- 
ber, 1943; the Monetary and Financial Conference at Bret- 
ton. Woods, New Hampshire, in July, 1944; and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago in November, 
1944. Each of these international gatherings, as their names 
imply, dealt with a specific aspect of the peace to come. 
The forthcoming San Francisco Conference has been sum- 
moned to consider the Dumbarton Oaks plan. (See page 4.) 
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THE DUMBARTON 
OAKS PLAN 


HE peace architects at Dumbarton Oaks proposed the 

creation of an international security organization to be 
known as “The United Nations.” 

The aims of the organization are twofold -— first, and 
most important, to prevent the outbreak of war; second, to 
solve world economic and social problems. 

The charter provides for: 

1. A General Assembly, composed ot representatives of 
all- “peace-loving” nations. It would meet in annual and 
special sessions, and each state would have one vote. 

2. A Security Council of eleven members, so organized 
as to be able to function continuously. [t would’ have full 
responsibility for taking action to maintain peace. The 
Council is to consist of five permanent members — the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China and, ultimately, France 
The other members are to be chosen by the Assembly — on 
a rotating basis — for two-year terms by a two-thirds vote 

8. An International Court of Justice which would make 
judgments in disputes referred to it 

4. A Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General who is 
to be nominated by the Security Council and elected by 
the Assembly. Its purpgses are chiefly administrative. 

5. An Economic and Social Council, composed of repre 
sentatives of 18 member states chosen by the General As- 
sembly for three-year terms. The main responsibilities of 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


this Council are to deal with economic, social and other 
problems. 

6. A Military Staff Committee, composed ot the Chiefs 
of Staff of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives. 

From the above description, it is apparent that the Se- 
curity Council is the main organ of the entire organization. 
For this reason, the voting procedure of the Council, which 
was agreed upon at Yalta, assumes great importance. 


The Big Five’s “Double Veto” 


Under this tormula, each member of the Security Coun 
cil has one vote. In a case involving the peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute, no nation — big or small —,that is in- 
volved in it, can vote on whether the dispute shall be in- 
vestigated or, for example, sent to the world court. Deci- 
sions on such a dispute shall be made by a vote .of seven 
Council members — but these seven mast include the five 
permanent members of the Council. This means that any 
me of the Big Five, not involved in such a dispute, has a 
veto power over whether it shall be investigated. 

In a case involving the use of United Nations torce to 
settle a dispute, the unanimous approval of the five perma- 
vent members of the Council must be obtained. 

Some observers say this voting formula “is a fair solu- 
tion of a knotty problem.” But others argue that this 
‘double veto,” one over force against itself, the other over 
every case in which it is not involved, gives each of the 
Big Five a “stranglehold” .on Council action. 

Approval of the voting formula is expected to be the most 
contested issue at the San Francisco Conference. 
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aims of the United Nations organization. , 
Here is a summary of them: 


1. The United Nations will try to solve world political, 
economic, and social problems through the friendly 
cooperation of the family of nations. 

2. It will strive to promote prosperity through in- 
creased trade among nations. Foreign trade cannot be 
successful unless foreign money is stable. To stabilize 
currencies, the United Nations organization proposes an 
International Monetary Fund. It also proposes an Inter- 
national Bank to help finance reconstruction in War- 
devastated countries. 


8. lt will seek to help nations raise their standard of 
living, health, and education. Before the war, two-thirds 
of the people on earth never had enough to eat. Approxi- 8 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s adults could not read 
or write. 

4. It is the aim of the United Nations organization to 
foster the basic rights of man — freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
the press. 

5. The set-up.of the United Nations guarantees close 
cooperation among international organizations that are 
working on vital world problems. 

6. Countries which are not members of the United 
Nations will be given the opportunity to join and help 
build a peaceful and prosperous world. 

7. The United Nations aim to rid the world of war by 
removing the causes of war. One important cause has 


been the uncontrolled manufacture of armaments by ~ 


rival nations. The United N&tions organization will reg- 
ulate and limit armaments. 

8. It will try to settle disputes among nations quickly 
and peacefully. In the event of‘a quarrel between two 
countries, the Security Council would urge the nations 
involved to get together and settle their differences. 

9. If the two nations continued their dispute, the 
Security Council would ask them to submit their differ- 
ences to the International Court of Justice for settlement. 

10. The quarreling nations might refuse to submit 
their dispute to the International Court. Or they might 
refuse to accept the court’s decision. In that case, the 
Security Council would decide on certain steps to pre- 
vent an outbreak of war. 

11. The Security Council would attempt to enforce 
the peace by (a) severing diplomatic relations with the 
nations threatening war; (b) suspending communica- 
tions; (c) cutting off trade. Members of the United 
Nations would be requested to cooperate in these actions 
against quarreling nations. 

12. As a last resort, the armed forces, of the United 
Nations would be called upon to keep or restore peace. 
The Military Staff Committee would advise on the best 
use of the various armies and navies. 

These are the “prescriptions” written by the doctors of 
Dumbarton Oaks for an ailing world. 
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WAR 
DEMANDS 


ULD you be willing to use a little less sugar on 
your breakfast cereal to save the lives of starving men, 
women and children in Europe? 

This is the question President Roosevelt has just put to 
the American people. It is a “let’s suppose” question because, 
as the President explained, there is no actual world shortage 
of sugar. But if there were we might find that we could 
keep starvation from some foreign country by cutting our 
sugar consumption 10 per cent. The President believes that 
the American people would be willing to do this, gs a 
“matter of decency.” 

There are indications that many Congressmen do not 
share this view. begins at home,” 
declared Representative Shafer (Rep., Mich.). Others said 
they were sure that Americans are ready to accept all nec- 
essary food restrictions but that they want to be sure that 
the reasons for them are sound. 

Concern over the nation-wide food shortage was expressed 
by both Democrats and Republicans in the House, and three 
separate resolutions for an investigation of the food situa- 
tion were introduced. The Senate also authorized its own 
investigation into food production. 

Congress was particularly disturbed by an announcement 
that civilian supplies of some foods are 
since the war began. During the next three months, for 
example, civilians will get 12 per cent less meat than they 
got during the first months of 1945. 

‘The official reasons for the meat cut do not seem to jus- 





“Decency, like charity, 
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This chart shows that shipments of food were only a 
small percentage of total lend-lease help to our Allies. 
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» at the lowest point * 


pinch the Home Front 


tify the widespread belief that the meat shortage, as well 
as many others, are due to huge shipments for relief and 
lend-lease. The 12 per cent meat cut, according to the 
Office of War Information, is due to a drop in total meat 
supplies plus an increase in the needs of the armed forces. 
Lend-lease shipments will amount to only 325 million 
pounds the next three months, compared to almost four 
billion pounds for civilians and more than two billion pounds 
for the armed forces. Nothing was said about relief ship- 
ments, although the people of Europe sorely need aid. 


The Crowley Committee 

Although the American people are still far better off than 
any others, the Government has recognized that some strains 
have developed in our domestic economy. Steps to alleviate 
this were taken nearly a week before Congress moved to 
investigate the food problem. A new committee was set up 
in Washington to examine and pass on all supply commit- 
ments, in order to “protect the domestic economy and sup- 
port the war effort.” The committee is headed by Leo T. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, and will be made 
up of representatives from the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments, War Shipping Administration, War Production 
Board, and War Food Administration. 

Observers see the main task of the Crowley Committee to 
be the supply situation itself, which has become confused. 
It is recognized, of course, that Congressional criticism of 
food shortages may influence the work of the Committee, 
particularly in relief shipments. Besides the black market 
and the latest meat cut, Congress has expressed concern 
over the extent to which supplies are being stockpiled by 
other nations at the expense of the United States. 


A Question of Teamwork 


Actually, it isn’t this that accounts for the trouble, ac- 
cording to officials. The tangled supply situation is the big- 
gest bottleneck. For the most part, this has been due to the 
fact that the numerous agencies requiring supplies have 
made their demands separately, with no over-all coordina- 
tion. For instance, War Food Admifistrator Marvin Jones 
has complained that when all the requirements of the mili- 
tary, lend-lease, etc., are added up, they exceed the total 
supplies of many food items. Needs were estimated by each 
agency, without regard for what is available and how it 
must be divided. 

This lack of coordination has resulted in overlapping de- 
mands in some cases. Some agencies have also asked for 
more than they needed. The New York Times reports con- 
siderable under-cover criticism of Army and Navy purchas- 
ing policies. among Government officials. It is believed that 
the armed services ask for more than they need, thus ac- 
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Congress Studies Food Shortage; Government 


Sets Up Committee to Untangle Supply Problem 


cumulating surpluses while the needs of other agencies are 
not met. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, for example, has often complained that it can- 
not get the supplies or shipping space to do what is needed. 

‘Even under the Crowley Committee, the armed services 
will continue to have the final say on their own needs be- 
cause, under battle conditions, they can best judge what is 
required. But they will submit figures to the Committee, 
which will then check the requests of other agencies against 
our own civilian and military requirements. 

Hope that the Committee’s activities will not necessarily 
mean less food for Europe, is seen in the fact that ‘one of 
its declared pyrposes is “to seek more efficient handling of 
pressing relief needs abroad.” 

Because of hunger and cold, the death rate tiom tubercu- 
losis in Western Europe has become nearly half again as 
high as before the war. Rickets is five times as common 
among children. In some countries occupied by our troops, 
conditions are reported to be worse than they were under 
the Nazis, who burnt, looted, and destroyed what they 
could not take with them when they retreated. 


UNRRA’s Troubles 


It was expected that UNRRA would relieve the worst of 
this distress, and tide the people of Europe over until their 
governments could begin the job of reconstruction. But in 
the 16 months that UNRRA has been operating, it has not 
begun to realize the hopes placed in it. Altogether, it has 
shipped only about 7,000 tons of supplies from the U. S., 
less than enough to fill even one Liberty ship. 

Organized in 1943 by 44 nations, UNRRA is headed by 
Herbert Lehman, former Governor of New York. UNRRA’s 
work has been hampered in many ways, besides the lack of 
supplies and shipping. One of the biggest obstacles has been 
the agreement that UNRRA would not go into any country 
able to pay for relief, unless requested to do so by the 
respective governments. Where the need has been greatest, 
in the Netherlands or France, for example, UNRRA has not 
been asked to help. The reason for this is political, accord- 


ing to John MacCormac in the New York Times. The ex- 


iled governments want the distribution of relief in their 
own hands in order to raise their political prestige at home. 

This deepened the food crisis in Europe. Recognition that 
something must be done came two months ago, when 


UNRRA was authorized to make emergency shipments to” 


paying countries. So the question is now once more one of 
supplies and shipping, which must be supplied mainly by 
the U. S. 

Linked with the question ot relief, is the larger problem 
of postwar rehabilitation. War-ravaged Europe must be 
helped to restore her broken economy if we are to have a 
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A Russian girl poses in native costume eating a meal of 
cabbage soup flavored with oil of sunflower seed, black 
bread, tea slightly sweetened, potatoes. and sauerkraut, 
looked upon as a feast by the average Russian last year. 


stable peace. But recent developments in Washington have 
not served to reassure our Allies that they will get this help. 

On February 8th, a lend-lease agreement’ was concluded 
with France, which for the first time provided for long term 
credits, and the furnishing of civilian goods. Locomotives 
and other heavy equipment useful after the war are also 
included. Shortly afterward, Congress took up the question 
of renewing lend-lease for another year. 

It soon became evident that Congress was opposed to 
using lend-lease for reconstruction purposes, as had been 
done with France. Congress expressed concern over rumors 
that the United States was planning to lend millions of 
dollars abroad under lend-lease. The House then amended 
the Lend-Lease Act to prevent postwar aid under it. Admin- 
istration forces did not oppose this for fear of jeopardizing 
the whole Act. goer 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, has since 
officially declared that thé Government does not intend to 
make foreign loans under lend-lease. In view of this, there 
may be administration pressure to repeal the Johnson Act. 
Passed in 1934, this Act forbids lending money to nations 
which have failed to pay their World War I debts. Many 
commentators have pointed out the importance of repeal if 
foreign nations are to be aided. 

The eyes of our Allies are on Washington. They are ask- 
ing how, and to what extent, does America intend to parti- 
cipate in rebuilding the world. It is not humanity alone 
that demands an answer. A lasting peace depends upon 
a constructive solution to the problem of postwar aid. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 




















The textile industry not only ranks high among the manufacturing industries 
as to value of products, but its products are used by many other industries. 


PRODUCTION COSTs.VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
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Value added by manufacture is determined by subtracting cost of materials, 
fuel, containers, electric power, etc. from the total value of products. 
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This chart shows how fiber consumption has been changed by development 
of synthetic fibers (rayon, nylon) and the loss of silk imports from Japan. 
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INDUSTRY 


OST people who speak of the tex- 

tile industry think only of the many 
uses of wool, cotton, flax, rayon and 
other synthetic fibers in clothing and in 
household goods such as rugs, curtains 
and bedding. But who knows all the 
uses of textile-mill products? 

Rubber tires, for instance, are textile 
fabric impregnated with rubber, and 
many millions of pounds of cotton and 
rayon are used in their construction 
every year. Woven goods are used in 
electrical and heat insulation; felts are 
essential in paper making; while cotton, 
jute and sisal are used in packaging 
materials. 

The textile industry ranks among the 
leaders in manufacturing in terms of the 
value of products sold. Naturally, this 
industry offers many opportunities to 
trained men and women. The nation’s 
14,000 textile establishments manu- 
facturing cloth of all kinds and types, 
as well as finished products, need trained 
people to purchase and handle raw ma- 
terials, to design and make the fabrics, 
to market the finished products and 
handle financial and labor relations 
problems. 

There are six divisions of the textile 
industry, each requiring special train- 
ing and experience: 

(1) Raw material ‘trades: dealing 
with wool, cotton, linen, and rayon and 
other syntketic fibers. Ability in super- 
vising operations and a knowledge of 
fibers and sales work needed for suc- 
cess in this division. 

(2) Yarn manufacturing: needs peo- 
ple with engineering training, particu- 
larly those who know the synthetic-fiber 
(nylon, fiber-glass) field. 

(3) Fabrics manufacturing: requires 
technicians trained in fabric styles, de- 
sign and in dyeing ‘and finishing of 
cloth. 

(4) Converting plants: take raw tex- 
tiles and produce materials used in. 
clothing, decorations and household 
goods. These plants need people trained 
in color, design, style and fabric cor- 
struction. 

(5) Products for industrial users: in- 
volves research for new uses arid new 
materials to adapt textile products for 
the specialized needs of industries, Arti- 
ficial leather, roofing, automobile tires, 
wall coverings, awnings, tents, sand- 
bags, linoleum, belting and packaging 
materials are among the few of the 
many hundreds of products developed 
by textile-research workers. 

(6) Merchandising and marketing: 
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No. 13 in a Series — 
Postwar Careers in Industry 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


selling of textile goods employs as many 
as manufacturing. Knowledge of ma- 
terials and design will aid the person 
who goes into this division of the tex- 
tile industry. 

There are a number of special tex- 
tile schools, mostly located ‘in the East, 
that offer excellent training for all who 
want to make their career in this im- 
portant industry. The National Coun- 
cil of Textile School Deans in Washing- 
ton, D. C., together with the Textile 
Foundation in Kent, Connecticut, offers 
a number of publications on opportuni- 
ties for trained men and women in the 
textile and related industries. The Tex- 
tile Research Institute of New York pro- 
vides research fellowships for college 
graduates at Princeton University to at- 
tract men of exceptional ability and 
training to the textile industry. 

Factories engaged in spinning and 
weaving cotton anticipate a postwar 
production that will call for at least as 
high as the peak of 510,000 jobs re- 
ported by the mills in December, 1942, 
as compared: with 393,000 for 1939. 
Present employment is about 425,000. 
the slump from the peak due entirely 
to manpower shortage. 

This manpower shortage not only is 
causing production on Government or- 
ders to lag, but is cutting heavily into 
production for civilian use, which in 
turn is reducing civilian inventories to 
the vanishing point. There will be no 
reconversion problem in the industry, 
and plant facilities already existing are 
more than sufficient to engage the thou- 
sands expected to be needed to replen- 
ish stocks and keep up with the demand 
for sheets, pillow cases, diapers, pa- 
jamas and the numerous other items 
required for civilian use, but now so 
hard to obtain. 

The rayon employment outlook is not 
so bright. The yarn and staple branch 
of the industry now employs 60,000. 
as compared to 55,000 before the war, 
and is operating at full capacity. If the 
postwar weaving of rayon cloth in- 
creases, with an expanded demand for 
yarn, the yarn branch believes it may 
provide employment for 70,000 work- 
ers. 

The wool branch of the textile indus- 
try now is producing almost 50 per 
cent more material with 146,000 em- 
ployees than it did in 1939 with 150,- 
000 workers. Improved machinery has 
greatly reduced labor needs, and it is 
believed that a smaller force can meet 
all civilian needs in postwar years. 
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The number of failures in the*textile industry indicates that this field is 
a highly competitive one calling for skillful managers and technicians. 


























TEXTILE WORKERS WAGES 1939 vs 1942 


1994 2046 W7@ 1939 202.4 
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Wages of the majority of textile workers, which were low in the 1930s, have 
been raised considerably by the war and should continue to improve: 
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Prospects for immediate postwar employment are considered to be better 
in the cotton mills than in the rayon and wool branches of the industry. 
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THE MARCH OF 


Battlefronts 


WEST. Hitler’s Westwall has been 
cracked wide open. Allied troops are 
now storming the Ruhr. The Nazi radio 
reported that Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army Group 
(consisting of the Canadian Ist, the 
British 2nd and the American 9th 
Armies), has opened a powerful, large- 
scale offensive on a 65-mile front in the 
north, stretching from Arnhem to Diis- 
seldorf. Meanwhile, Patton’s 3rd Army 
smashed more than 37 miles to Frank- 
fort on the Main. 

In a series of spectacular triumphs, 
the U. S. 7th and 3d Armies, after af- 
fecting a junction, annihilated the 
Nazi Saar-Moselle armies, capturing 
100,000 prisoners and clearing the Ger- 
mans out of the Rhineland. In less than 
3 weeks, the American 3rd Army alone 
seized over 4,000 towns and occupied 
more than 5,000 sq. miles of territory. 

EAST. The Russians surged forward 
beyond Oppeln in Silesia, capturing 
Neustadt and some 400 other towns. 

In the north, the Muscovites were 
tightening their grip around Danzig and 
Gdynia. In Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
forces were closing in on Banska Bys- 
trica, north of Zvolen. In the south, the 
‘Russians launched a full-scale offensive 
against Vienna, capturing hundreds of 
towns in a drive through Hungary 
toward Austria. 

PACIFIC. Japan is shaking from 
B-29s and Yank carrier planes. The lat- 
ter attacked Kure, the Japs’ most impor- 
tant naval base, and Kobe, the enemy’s 
principal port, and then lashed out at 
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Hirohito’s home fleet in the Inland Sea, 
hitting 15° to 17 warships (including 
one or two battleships and 6 or 7 car- 
riers). In addition, over 500 enemy 
planes were destroyed or damaged. 

In the Philippines, Yank troops in- 
vaded Panay, took the capital city of 
Iloilo, and crushed all organized resist- 
ance on the island. 

On the Asiatic mainland, British and 
Indian troops completed capture of 
Mandalay, second largest city in Burma. 
Paniestricken Premier Koiso ordered all 
schools in Japan shut and pupils over 
six years of age placed in war work. 


President Orders Wage Study 


What Happened: A study of the 
question of a guaranteed annual wage 
for America’s workers has been ordered 
by President Roosevelt. It is to be made 
by the advisory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
The order stems from a recammenda- 
tion of the National War Labor Board, 
made by unanimous vote after it had 
refused, last November, to sanction an 
annual wage guarantee in the steel in- 
dustry. 

What's Behind It: Many industries 
operate on a seasonal basis, having so- 
called “slow” months, when plants are 
shut down and the employees are job- 
less. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor recently com- 
pleted a survey of employer-union 
agreements covering 8,000,000 work- 
ers, and found guaranteed wage or em- 
ployment provisions for only about 
42.500. 
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Radio-Cable Merger Urged 


What Happened: A merger of all in- 
ternational communications services op- 
erating from this country abroad into 
one “privately owned, Government su- 
pervised” corporation, was proposed to 
the Senate by Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal. The plan, sponsored 
by the Navy Department, would em- 
brace all radio and cable services, in- 
cluding _radio-telegraph, _radio-tele- 
phone, and press wireless. 

Secretary Forrestal argued that the 
consolidation was necessary not only as 
a measure of national defense and se- 
curity, but “in the interest of national 
sovereignty in international communica- 
tions.” He pointed out that “modern 
communications are the warp and woof 
of international society, and therefore 
are a matter of sovereign rather than 
ptivate interest.” Under the Navy plan, 
the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, 
Commerce, and the Postmaster General 
would be the original incorporators. 

What’s Behind It: The proposed es- 
tablishment of a Government-supervised 
monopoly in overseas communications 
is expected to arouse considerable op- 
position. Many observers see in it a 
threat to the freedom of the press and 
regard the plan as particularly unfor- 
tunate at the present time when our 
Government is publicly committed to 
the support of a free flow of news 
throughout the world. Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler (D., Mont.) stressed that 
“the press and radio have a fear that 
such a monopoly would exercise control 
and a sort of censorship.” 


Pfe. Willey E. Thompson 
Houston, Miss. + 


Press Association photos 





Members of the 69th Infantry Division just through their first combat action with the U. S. Ist Army, Germany. 
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Getting Food to the Hungry 


What Happened: Denying accusa- 
tions made in some American publica- 
tions that the British are “hoarding” 
provisions, Prime Minister Churchill 
disclosed that Great Britain has a re- 
serve of less than six million tons of 
food — barely enough for three months. 
By the end of June, he said, stockpiles 
will have gone down to 4,750,000 tons, 
owing to British contributions to the re- 
lief of Europe. Food consumption in 
the United Kingdom averages 1,150 
pounds per person per year, as com- 
pared with 1,350 pounds per person 
per year in the U. S. 

Earlier, President Roosevelt predicted 
at a press Conference that the American 
people will have to tighten their belts 
before Germany and Japan are beaten, 
in order to prevent actual starvation in 
liberated countries. He said he was cer- 
tain that this country would be willing 
to make the sacrifice. What was being 
done, he added, was a matter of de- 
cency. 

What’s Behind It: Many humane 
people agree that Americans should be 
willing to eat less when millions in 
other countries are starving. But others, 
equally humane, feel that the allocation 
of food supplies and shipping have not 
been efficiently managed. 


Swedish Ships Join Allies 


What Happened: With an attitude of 
“who’s afraid of Hitler?” the govern- 
ment of little Sweder notified Washing- 
ton and London of its decision to join 
the United Maritime Authority, which 
will put Swedish ships at the disposal of 
the Allied shipping pool. Under terms 
of the agreement, the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet, estimated ate2,000,000 tons, 
will be made available as soon as pos- 
sible. At the start of the war, Sweden 
had a fleet of about 1,500,000 tons, of 
which a third has been sunk; but Swed- 
ish shipyards have built about a hun- 
dred modern cargo ships in the last five 
years, totaling a million tons. 

What’s Behind It: This action on the 
part of Sweden, unthinkable a year ago, 
is one more sign that Hitler’s number is 
about up. Among the few remaining 
neutrals, Sweden has been the most 
pro-Allied — unlike Spain or Argentina. 
Her merchant fleet can be of tremen- 
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dous help in the plans to increase ship- 
ments of supplies to countries like 
France and Belgium, where critical 
shortages exist, about which the Allies 
have been able to do little due in large 
part to lack of shipping. 


OPA ‘Freeze’ of Home Goods 


What Happened: It may be Spring, 
but it’s “freezing” weather for some 
300,000 retail merchants. For by order 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
retail prices for clothing, textiles, furni- 
ture, and house furnishings are “frozen” 
at prices charged on March 19, 1945. 
Retailers will have to file pricing charts 
with the OPA, showing bpth their retail 
prices agd costs. The order covers such 
items as shoes, hats, gloves, handbags, 
yard goods, sheets, towels, curtains, 
floor coverings, lamps, bedding, and 
furniture. The move was described by 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles as 
“one of the most important events in 
retail price control since May, 1942, 
when the general maximum price regu- 
lation took effect.” 

What’s Behind It: The main purpose 
of this sweeping price order is to force 
retailers to pass on to consumers their 
savings under the low-cost clothing pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the OPA and 
the War Production Board. It will be 
accomplished by making retailers tie 
their ceiling prices directly to invoice 
costs. 
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~ Finland Votes 

What Happened: Since 1939, Fin- 
land has had two wars with Russia and ° 
has signed two armistices with that 
country, and the Finns are the first bel- 
ligerent nation in wartime Europe to 
ho'd an election. In the recent ballots 
ing the newly formed, pro-Soviet, Pop- 
ular Democratic party won 51 of the 
200° seats in the parliament. The Social 
Democrats, a socialist but ‘ anti-com- 
munist group, lost 33 seats, electing 
only 52 deputies. If these two organiza- 
tions choose to work together, their 
coalition would command a slender ma- 
jority. All the conservative parties joint- 
ly obtained 97 seats. A total of over 
1,500,000 ballots—a record high— 
were cast. 

What’s Behind It: The results of the 
elections are perhaps less significant 
than the elections themselves. The fact 
that a free poll has taken place under 
Russian military control speaks volumes 
for both the sturdiness of Finnish de- 
mocracy and the Kremlin’s observance 
of the armistice terms, Despite warn- 
ings by the Russian press, the Finns — 
refused to be intimidated —only 25 
per cent of the voters endorsed the 
Popular Democratic party. Finland may 
be a barometer of popular sentiment in 
the rest of Europe. 


Baseball Gets a Break 


Baseball’s big headache was cured 
when the War Manpower Commission 
announced its decision that players em- 
ployed in war industries during the off- 
season may return to the game without 
fear of being drafted as job-jumpers. 
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Yanks of the 4th Marine Division set up Main Street on Iwo Jima. All- 
important, of course, is the Post Office, for mail is as vital as ammunition. 











OOKING forward hopefully to the conference on world 

organization at San Francisco, we naturally think back 
on previous international- gatherings. Three in particular 
stand out: The Paris Peace Conference (1918-1920), the 
Congress of Berlin (1878), and the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-1815). The one that posed problems most like those 
of today is perhaps the Vienna Congress, where! too, the 
acts of a world dictator had to be dealt with. The dictator 
of 1814 was, of course, Napoleon. 

The Congress of Vienna opened in September 1814. 
Napoleon seemed beaten and the time had come to restore 
peace to a Europe torn by 22 years of almost constant war- 
fare (1792-1814). Austria’s ruling family, the Habsburgs, 
ranked first among Europe’s dynasties. And in Vienna was 
Prince Metternich, arch enemy of Napoleon, and chief 
forger of the alliance that finally defeated him. 


Conferees of 1814 


Host of the conference was Francis, last of the Holy 
Roman Emperors and first emperor of Austria. He was also 
Napoleon’s father-in-law. Francis was a kindly, quiet, re- 
ligious, duty-conscious man, confident that his powers were 
God-given; he left diplomatic affairs largely in the hands 
of his capable chancellor, Metternich, a tall, handsome man, 
“smooth,” and a clever diplomat, who bitterly hated Napo- 
leon. 

Chief among the visiting dignitaries was Czar Alexander I 
of Russia. He was a big man physically, but easily domi- 
nated by stronger minds. He held some liberal ideas, which 
he opposed to Metternich’s conservative views. But in the 
end Metternich triumphed, partly by keeping Alexander 
- busy with amusements. 

France, defeated though she was, had as representative 
one of the ablest men of the Congress, namely, Prince Tal- 





over chair back); and Talleyrand of France (seated at right, with right arm on table). 


Heyday of Power Polifics 








BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


leyrand. Pale, lame, sickly, Talleyrand was a hater of Na- 
poleon and a diplomat for France. 

In addition to the political leaders there were many social 
lights at the Congress. There seemed no end to the festivi- 
ties: dinners, dances, sleighrides, excursions, parties. And 
when the aged Prince de Ligne died, his funeral was turned 
into a grand ceremony, for had he not been a marshal of 
the empire? 

But underneath the merriment there was diplomatic dead- 
lock. The great powers had conflicting ‘interests and the lit- 
tle ones quarreled lustily. That is why the Prince de Ligne, 
not long before his death, uttered the famous comment: 
“Le congres danse, mais ne marche pas” — “The Congress 
dances, Sut takes no steps.” ; 

At one time the disagreements were so serious that an 
armed conflict loomed. Only when Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and reappeared in France in 1815 was the breach 
healed. Then the powers quickly united to bring Napoleon 
to final defeat at Waterloo. They agreed on a great Final 
Act of the Congress in June 1815. 


The “Little Man” Wasn‘t There 


The Congress of Vienna upheld two important principles 
and disregarded two others. It favored “legitimacy” and 
“compensation.” It disregarded democracy and nationalism. 
Hoping to regain the French throne for the Bourbons, Tal- 
leyrand advanced the idea that all regions be returned to 
their “legitimate” owners. Metternich backed this view. 
Hence the major rulers regained most of their possessions, 
regardless of the wishes of the inhabitants, 

But so many things had 
changed that they could not 
all be put back. It was de- 
cided to give “compensa- 
tion” to those who would not 
regain their former holdings. 
Austria gave up the Belgian 
Netherlands and was “com- 
pensited” with part of 
northern Italy. - 

Since the Congress was 
dominated by. conservatives, 
there was little chance for 
democratic arrangements. 
Metternich believed nation- 
alism was merely a scheme 
whereby the middle class 
tried to stir up the people 
against the  land-owning 
nobles. The Congress made 
attempt to meet the 
wishes of the people. 


Courtesy, N. "y. Publie Library 
Congress of Vienna. Prominent representatives were: Wellington (standing at extreme left); 
Hardenberg of Prussia (seated, left, near Wellington); Metternich (standing, left foreground, 
right hand across his waist); Castelreagh of Britain (seated, center foreground, left arm no 
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Living in a fool’s paradise 


high cost of living). 


may make in Congress. 


then can be decided upon. 


sets in. 
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—OPA vs. HCL 


HE life of the Office. of Price Administration (OPA) 
ends on June 30 unless Congress sees fit to extend it. 
Thus, one of the most important domestic issues of the 
present session is now about to be decided. The more dra- 
matic problems of the peace terms have been recently high- 
lighted by President Roosevelt’s personal report to Congress 
and have obscured the question of controlling HCL (the 


But during the coming weeks no subject will be of greater - 
significance to the economic future of the citizens of the 
United States than whether and under what conditions the 
OPA will be continued. First, let us answer the question of 
the extension of OPA in some form or other. Extension is a 
” ‘practical certainty despite the fanfare that its opponents 


The real question is: In what form will this extension be 
voted and for how long? Taking the second question first: 
Most Washington observers look to see the OPA given a 
fresh lease of life for 18 more months — until January 1, 
1947. By that time both the war in Europe and the war in 
the Pacific should be over, and a new program of action 


Now, let us consider the form in which the OPA will 
continue to function. The real support which price control 
draws in a nation still dedicated to the proposition of free 
enterprise, is summed up in a phrase — fear of inflation. 

It is now an old story, and one that we have already told 
in these columns with supporting figures, that when you 
have few goods to sell and plenty of money available with 
which to buy, an inflationary spiral of prices inevitably 


So far OPA has done a remarkable job of keeping living 


By CREIGHTON 4. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


costs within a reasonable increase range. There have been 
inequities, of course, where some ‘lines have seen price 
advances while others have been held down by rigid ceilings. 
But by and large the control system has worked. Despite 
black markets and chiseling racketeers here and there, we 
have as a people given generous and whole-hearted support 
to our price controls and our rationing boards. 


We Must Keep Up the Fight 


But as the war draws to an end, it is a fair~question to 


ask how rigidly and how long we can continue to impose 


these controls and expect the average citizen to go along. 
Chester Bowles, OPA chief, in his appearance last month 
before the Senate Banking Committee (on the extension of 
the Stabilization Act) made a ringing appeal for public 
support during the period ahead. He declared: 

“If ever we needed to fight inflation, we need to fight it 
in the year ahead. The war program ‘is still expanding. No 
increase in the supplies available to civilians can be ex- 
pected. At the same time, the incomes of our people, even 
after heavy wartime taxes, continue to rise. 

“The excess of income after taxes over the supplies avail- 
able to consumers reached 38 billion dollars in 1944 and is 
still growing. This is on current account. In addition, there 
is the huge backlog of savings which, during the war, has 
increased by more than 100 billion dollars. Checking ac- 
counts in banks amount to more than 60 billion dollars, 33 
billion dollars over 1939 and 4 billion dollars over 1943... . 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the dangers that we 


' face. We must not relax our vigilance.” 


Mr. Bowles quoted these figures to show what a danger- 
ous flood of reckless spending would be unleashed if we 
were to relinquish our controls at this time. Mr. Bowles has 
spoken wisely. Business has not suffered during the war 
period — despite the indignant outcries of various business 
lebbies. Labor never got such high wages or steady employ- 
ment as it is getting today — despite the protests of the CIO 
and the AFL about the relationship of wage rates to living 
costs. The farmer has never been so well off — despite the 
lamentations of the farm lobby. 

In the period now, ahead OPA will stress its hold-the- 
cost-of-living line with special emphasis on a more effective 
control over clothing prices. The cost of clothing is to be 
reduced 6 to 7 per cent if OPA’s 1945 program is successful. 
This is being opposed by- the textile interests, but Mr. 
Bowles and his OPA colleagues are determined ‘to carry out 
their program. 

The absence of control over real estate prices, both rural 
and urban, is bringing a boom reminiscent of the 1920s. 
Here is an excellent illustration of what happens in a par- 
ticular line where no controls are in operation. 

When Mr. Bowles completed his testimony before the 
Senate committee he was applauded. A Republican mem- 
ber, Senator Robert Taft (Rep., Ohio), summed up the 
majority view when he said: “I think you have made out 
your case. Price control must be continued after the war.” 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 














HE KILLS EVERY BILL 
WE PASS 70 HELP OUT 
THE PARTY. DOESN'T 
HE KNOW WHO 
ELECTED HIM? 
























1. During his term as gover- 
nor, Cleveland vetoed so 
many bills, which he re- 
garded as bad, that he won 
the title of “veto governor.” 








GROVER CLEVELAND (1837-1908) 
"Public office is a public trust” 


ROVER CLEVELAND was the first Democrat to be elected President after 
the Civil War, and the only ex-President ever to win another term in 
office. In the 1888 election President Cleveland lost to the Republican can- 
didate, Benjamin Harrison, in a close race. But in 1892 Cleveland made a 
“comeback” and easily defeated Harrison. 

Born in Caldwell, New Jersey, Cleveland moved to New York State with 
his family. He later became a law clerk in Buffalo, and then entered politics. 
He was elected Governor of New York before his term of Mayor of Buffalo 
ended, and before his term as Governor had expired he was elected President. 

During his two terms as President, Cleveland's policies generally were 
opposed by his own party and he was a thoroughly disliked man. Before his 
death, however, he was recognized as one of our strongest presidents. 
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WE LOVE HIM as cece ti 
RGES AGAINST YOU 
MOST FOR THE  g*~ THE TRUTHS 
ENEMIES HE HAS || & 7 ) 
MADE ! 
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2. Despite the opposi- 
tion of Tammany Demo- 
crats of New York, Cleve- 
land was nominated for 
president by the Demo- 
cratic convention in 1884. 


3. The 1884 campaign was marked by 
charges against the characters of both 
Cleveland and his opponent, James 6. 
Blaine. Cleveland calmly faced this abuse. 




















WELL, GROVER, WE MEET 


BUT OUR ROLES AREN'T 
THE SAME AS /N 1889. 























AGAIN AT AN INAUGURATION. = 


4. Cleveland and Harrison opposed 
each other in two presidential elections. 
But they remained good personal friends. 
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5. Although bitterly criticized, Cleve- 


land believed it was his duty to send 
troaps to Chicago to protect Federal 














Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 


property during Pullman strike of 1894 












































Ewing Galloway 
In Hue, along the banks of the Perfumed River, natives 
walk 5-mile stretches with heavy loads, and barefooted. 


ANVAM... 
“Pacitied South’ 


N THE third century B.C. the Chinese spread southward 

from China into the east coast of what now is the penin- 
sula of Indo-China. They called their new acquisition An- 
Nam, r “Pacified South.” Recently the Japanese, pretend- 
ing that the “Pacified South” really lives up to its name, de- 
clared it an “autonomous” and “independent” state, after 
removing all vestiges of its Vichy-French government. 

What the Japs really have in mind is to fortify and garri- 
son this east coast province of French Indo-China against a 
possible Allied invasion. For Annam bulges out into the 
South China Sea toward the Philippines and would be a 
* good springboard for a push into Jap-occupied southeast 

China. 

If the Allies undertook such an operation, probably the 
first step would be to neutralize the Paracels, low phos- 
phate islets and reefs surrounded by shallow fish-packed 
waters, about 200 miles off the Annamese coast. The Japs 
occupied the Paracels before they invaded Hainan on their 
drive through Indo-China, but our Navy ignored these 
islands recently when it boldly sailed into Annam’s Cam- 
Ranh Bay and there played havoc with a Japanese fleet. 


™ From Chinese to French Rule 
The Annamese believe that they are descendents from the 
ancient South China tribe of Gia-chi. The Chinese held 
sway from the 3rd century B.C. to the 10th century A.D. 
They invaded Annam again in 1407, but were defeated by 
an Annamese general who founded a dynasty of Annamese 
emperors. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 
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The real boss of the land at that time, however, was the 
Naguyen family of southern Annam, which-in 1568 set itself 
up as the independent principality of Cochin-China. With 
the help of France’s Louis XVI, the Naguyens acquired all 
of Annam and the northern province of Tongking, as well 
as the southern province of Cochin-China, giving in ex- 
change the port of Tourane, in Annam, to the French. 
France soon expanded, making the 800-mile-long Indo- 
China peninsula a protectorate in 1884. 

Typhoon-swept Annam is shaped something like a 
squash, its mountainous “neck” to the north, its hill-and- 
wide-valley “body” to the-south. At the northern tip the 
mountains slope.into the rich delta of the Red River in 
Tongking, one of the world’s most populous areas, which 
stretches to the China border. 

Annam’s rivers are short and torrential except for the 
lazy, banyan-edged Perfumed River that bisects Hue 
(meaning concord), Annam’s charming capital. Offshore are 
undersea coral gardens, alive with pink jellyfish and sea 
roses, and little isles with steep cliffs. Inland is a 5,000-foot 
plateau famous for lettuce and strawberries, and a huge 
marshy basalt plain that teems with elephants, peacocks, 
jaguars, gaurs, panthers, gibbons, and orchids. 

Further inland are the Annamese mountains, home ot 
primitive Moi, Kha, Phnong, and Miao tribes. Scattered 
generally over the land are gorgeous ruins of the Chams 
(original peninsula people), and such products as woods, 
tea, coffee, gold, sugar cane, tobacco, salt, cotton, silkworm 
mulberry trees and coal in the fields near Tourane. 


Spirits Hold Sway 


On all sides in the fertile valleys spread rice fields in 
whose knee-deep mud the Annamese nha-que (peasants) 
work from dawn to dusk, their trousers rolled up to their 
hips, their heads protected by cone-shaped straw hats. 
Everywhere you see the Annamese buffalo, wallowing in 
the mud while snowy egrets pick ticks’ off their rumps. 

Annamese people somewhat resemble the Chinese and 
Japanese, although less Mongoloid. Both men and women 
dress in trousers and tunic, and wear brilliant colors for 
festivals, although only those of royal blood may wear. 
yellow. They are quick-witted, rather sullen to newcomers, 
yet quiet; graceful, tectful, charming, and highly sensitive. 
Extremely religious, their cult is a mixture of Chinese Bud- 
dhism with native deity-emperor-spirit-ancestor worship. 

Everywhere are tomb mounds, and each village has a 
dinh, a wooden building dedicated to the community’s cult 
and filled with drums, gongs, tom-toms, and flame-fringed 
flags. The humblest hut is plastered with red paper stream- 
ers with good-luck messages. The large farms have arched 
entrance doors topped with dragon finials of green, yellow, 
and bine porcelain covered with spirit mottoes. 

When a royal person dies, a soul tablet is placed on his 
chest, nine grains of rice and nine pearls are put in his 
mouth, a yellow ‘veil is placed over his face. His coffin is 
then carried in a weird procession which includes monks 
carrying yellow umbrellas, mourners wearing allegorical 
masks, colored lanterns, offerings of flowers and food, sym- 
bolic “floats,” incense bearers, shaggy ponies with violet 
brocade trappings, and rows of mandarins in black dragon- 
fly wing hats and curly-tippeéd boots! 
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Home again! One of more than $,000 
wounded flown to U.’S. monthly 
by the ATC. Among the flying am- 
bulances that are helping to save the 
lives of Americans throughout the 
world is the Curtiss C-46 Commando. 


The U.S. Navy’ : Martin Mars,world’s 
largest flying boat, is powered with 
Wright Cy « Rewe engines harnessed 
to Curtiss electric propellers. 


Three-fourths of all the supplies flown 
over “the Hump” into China have been 
carried by Curtiss Commandos, 


Four Wright Cyclone sane equip 
the giant Basi 


ing B-29 Saperforwessy:” 


AN AMAZING STORY OF 
AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR: 


Barely five years have elapsed since the first trans- 

Atlantic airline schedule was announced. It offered three 

trips a week to Europe by air! Today, the big pond is a 

short haul, and countries have become whistle 

stops. There’s a trans-Atlantic take-off every 13 

minutes of the day and night . . . a trans-Pacific flight 

every 90 minutes daily . . . a Curtiss Commando over “the 

Hump” on China's aerial Burma Road every 15 minutes, 

around the clock. Yet this is only part of the amazing job 

being done by U.S. airlines and the transport wings of our 

armed services. In the time it takes you to read this article, some 3,000 miles 
~ will be flown by American transport planes. They will evacuate wounded. , . 


‘more than 500,000 sick and wounded have been moved by U. S. planes since 1942. 


They will transport cargo... one major U.S. air terminal reports an 
average of 1,800 cargo shipments daily. " 
They'll Carry passengers, over a billion passenger miles 
annually, on 160,000 miles of global air routes. 
Few Americans are yet aWare of the full meaning of 
all this to our way of life, to our outlook and 
to our incomes, but these facts are significant: 
The best estimates indicate that there will be 20 
million airline passengers within three years 
after the war, at rates you are used to. paying 
for first-class travel by rail... The chances 
are you will travel by air! 
Such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando can 
profitably transport air cargo at a small fraction of 
pre-war rates... The chances are you will ship by\air! 
With millions of jobs resulting either directly 
or indirectly from American aviation, and with 
business already basing its plans upon planes . .. 
the chances are you will profit from the air! 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES, 
WRIGHT ENGINES 
PROPELLERS 


Y. 
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SAM BURGER, Editor 
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German Me-163 rocket fighter, sometimes used to ram U. S. bombers. 


Drawing shows catapult 





Until -recently, aircraft de- 
signers and engineers felt that 
they had mastered the theories 


of flight. 
* All that could be accom- 
plished in the’ future, they 


thought, was to make minor | 


improvements in engines and 
fuselage and wings. 

But today, aircraft engineers 
are studying a new and mys- 
terious zone—the zone of 
‘speeds that are faster 
sound. At supersonic’ speeds, 
present-day aircraft would be 
torn apart like tissue paper in 
a gale. 

At sea level, sound travels at 
a speed of 764 m.p.h. This is 
sonic 
only. 

At 35,000 feet, the speed of 
sound drops to 664 m.p.h. — 
sonic speed for that altitude. 

This means that a 500 m.p.h. 
aircraft is much closer to sonic 
speeds at high altitude than it 
is at sea level. And sonic speeds 
mean DANGER. 

Something happens to an air- 
craft as its speed approaches 
the speed of sound. This “some- 
thing” is called compressibility 
shock. 

To see how it works, let us 
first study an airplane flying at 
a much slower speed. 

In normal flight, air flows 
smoothly over the wing (air- 


than | 


speed— but at sea level | 








escape mechanism which throws pilot clear. 


foil) of a plane, creating the 
“lift” needed .to keep the plane 
flying. The wing is designed so 
that the air passing over it will 
create as little friction as pos- 
sible. This is to cut down drag. 

Let us take the same aircraft 
—with the type of air- 
foil — and see what happens as 
it approaches sonic speed. (The 
plane might accomplish this in 
1 vertical power dive. ) 

As the speed of the plane in- 
also in- 


same 


creases, air resistance 


creases. The resistance of the air | 


increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. 

For example, a plane travel- 
ing 100 m.p.h. meets a certain 











amount of air resistance. If the | 


plane speeds up to 500 m.p.h. | 


— five times as fast — the air re- 
will not be 5 times 
greater. It will be 5 squared — 
or 25 times greater than it was 
at 100 m.p.h:! 

At speeds near that of the 
speed of sound, air resistance 
is so great that the air begins 
to “pile up” in front of the 
wing, instead of flowing over it. 

This air is compressed, layer 
after layer, until it acts almost 
like a brick wall. The plane 
actually batters itself -apart 
against this wall of air. 

The violent effect of the air 
on the plane is called compress- 
ibility shock. 


sistance 





Some air does manage to 
flow over the wing — but this | 
air is now upset and turbulent. | 
It causes terrific drag, which | 
tears the metal or fabric skin | 
from the wing. It buffets the | 
tail assembly to shreds. 

A few men have flown at 
sonic speeds during test-flight 
power dives, or in .combat — 
but only for a moment or two. | 
Before compressibility shock 
could totally disable their 


| planes, these. pilots pulled out. 


Others who “went over the 
edge” were not as lucky, and 
were killed. 


HOW FAST TO FLY 


Why all this interest in sonic | 
and supersonic speeds? 

A power dive is not a part 
of’ normal flight. Therefore, it 
is dangerous. In straight and | 


level flight, no aircraft has yet} 


attained the speed of sound. 

This is true. Internal com- 
bustion engines are not able to 
propel an aircraft at these 
speeds in level flight: 

Both jet and rocket propul- 
sion have made possible speeds 
faster than sound. But these 
speeds be attained only 
when the problem of compress- 
ibility shock has been solved. 

The U. S. P-59 Airacomet, 
the German Me-163 (a rocket 
fighter), and fastest of all— 
the new U. S. jet fighter,‘ the 
P-80 Shooting Star — are known 


can 
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A “bandit”. is an en- 
emy fighter. 

Next week: What’s a 
““Bogie”’? 











to attain between 500-600 





m.p-h. How close to the speed 
of sound they do approach is 
a military secret. None is faster 
than sound. 

The trouble is that jet and 
rocket engines are ready for 
supersonic speeds — but the re- 
mainder of the present-day air- 
plane is not. The airfoil espe- 
cially must be re-designed to 
meet the dangers of air _resist- 
ance at tremendous speeds. 

Most likely, jet and rocket 
aircraft. designers will faver a 
thin, knife-like flying wing. The 
Germans, in their Me-163, are 
working in this direction. 

Seme day, the solution will 
be found. Man has a thirst for 
speed. Man will satisfy that 
thirst, even if he “must outdis- 
tance sound! 











Deadlier than ever is this new version of the Navy Helldiver. It is 
the Curtiss $B2C-4, which has already taken part in carrier raids on 
Tokyo. Notice the new “swiss cheese” flaps on trailing edge of 
wing, which permit better dive braking and truer aim in bombing. 
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FIGHTER PILOT is forced to bail out and 
A land in a steaming jungle. Lost in the 
tangled undergrowth, he figures his chances 
of rescue are slim—he’s deep in Jap-held 
territory and there’s no place for a rescue 
plane to land. 

Yet he is rescued! A search plane circles 
overhead... he flashes his position with a 
signal pistol. There’s an answering flash— 
he’s been seen. 

An incredibly short time later, a strange 
aircraft bearing American markings appears. 
It seems to be supported by great arms 
whirling overhead as it descends ver- 
tically until it is hovering in mid-air 
only a few feet above? him. A rope 
ladder is lowered. Literally snatched 
from the jaws of death, he is rescued! 

That’s the Helicopter in one of its 
wartime roles. Because this miracle 
plane can fly straight up, it needs no 
runway, no flight deck. And because 
it can hover at a given altitude, its 


peace-time uses are limitless. 

Though difficult to fly in the present stage 
of development, there'll come a time when 
you can fly it with automatic controls. You'll 
push a button to go up, another to go ahead, 
another to stop in mid-air and still another 
to go down. 

Of course you'll have to know your ship 
and how to fly it—but when you do, your 
postwar Helicopter will make it possible for 
you to land in places no conventional plane 
could approach, and to enjoy a new and 
greater safety in flying. 








Model to show a post-war use of the Helicopter. le 


. . « PEACE TOMORROW 


What the Helicopter, new member of the air forces, 
will mean to flying America in the post-war world ... 








Flying Facts... 


The Helicopter, just now a work- 
able, practical type of ‘aircraft, was 
a brain child of the great Italian art- 
ist and scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who lived from 1452 to 1519. 

The first 1000 gallons of Iso-Octane 
—the “makings” of 100 octane — 
were delivered by Shell to the Army 
Air Corps at Wright Field, in 1934, 
The Superfortress is 1% tinies as 
large as the Flying Fortress. Its en- 
gines are twice as powerful, wing- 
span 141 feet. 

The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super fuels of much 
greater power than 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these new 
super fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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OWN TIPS ON 
BATTING 





A feature of the 1945 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK is a special 
article by baseball's fa- 
mous center fielder—Tris 
Speaker. Other articles 
by Babe Ruth and Ty 
Cobb, figures and records 
of the last World Series 
and a score of other 
baseball highlights. Get 
@ copy from your dealer 
or send 5c in stamps 
or coin to Dept. S-32, 

illerich & Bradsby Co., 
X Louisville 2, Ky. 

























WHO'S WHO 


R. L. EICHELBERGER 

“I may not be a good general but I 
think I’ve got the making of a good 
platoon leader,” ‘says Lieut. General 
Robert Lawrence Eichelberger, whose 
U. S. 8th Army is seeing action in the 
Philippines from Luzon to Mindanao. 
His men know him as a six-foot-one, 
almost 200-pound commander who 
hands them cigarettes, is always in the 
front lines, and shoots Japs with a tom- 
mygun. His superiors know him as the 
59-year-old hero of the grueling Buna, 
New Guinea, campaign, and an Army 
specialist on Far Eastern affairs. Raised 
on the Ohio farm of his lawyer father, 
he attended Ohio State and West Point, 
served in the Canal Zone, and as mili- 

































GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
: ‘A REDSKIN! 


There are deep, dark waters and sunny 
_— that call you away in the woods. 

ou can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is an Indian craft—made 
strong and balanced for safety. It’s a pass- 
port to pleasures away from the crowds. 
It will last you through years of hard use. 
© War has restricted our production of 
eanoes, outboard boats, rowboats, dinghies and 
sailboats, but Old Town quality is unchanged. 
Send 3c postage for catalog to Old Town 
Cance Company, 154 Elm St., Old Town, Me, 


~ 


OMG): Canoes” 















ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar. the mightiest 
the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda — French Colonials — British Colo- 
American f 


nial — West Indies — South and War stamps 
age sample copy Philatapic Monthly Magazine. Send only 

‘or posi EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, . 








Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 






tary science professor at Kempner Mili- 
|tary School. During World War I he 
| taught at Officers’ Training Camp and 
was with the War Plans Division. He 
was on intelligence duty in Tokyo, in 
Manila, and in Tientsin. He became 
superintendent of West Point, where 
he modernized the curriculum, and 
organized intensive air training. 


LEON HENDERSON 

Wherever dynamic Leon Henderson 
goes he creates headlines, makes con- 
servatives mad, and gets things done. 
The 49-year-old New Jersey economist 
is now going to hurl his massive strength 
against the giant of inflation in China, 
as economic adviser to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Fiery and independent, he has 
lived on a regime of exhausting work, 
exuberant play, cigar chain-smoking, 
and little sleep. By working at various 
jobs, he supported himself through the 
University of Pennsylvania and Swarth- 
more College. During World War I 
he rose from private to captain in the 
Ordnance, then taught at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Carnegie Tech. He 
organized the retirement system for the 
Pennsylvania . government, ran down 
loan sharks for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, served explosively on NRA, 
NLRB, TNEC, WPA, SEC, and was 
the first boss of OPA. 











Press Association 


Harris & Ewing 





Henderson 


Eichelberger 





Almost thirty f° 





At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 
At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 


At forty, well, it’ll be a long time be- 
fore you’re fifty. ; 

The point is that ten years ahead al- 
ways seems like a long time. Yet, actually 
it passes “before you know it”... and 
you find yourself face to face with prob- 
lems, opportunities, needs, that once 
seemed very far in the future. 


This is a good thing to remember today, 
when you buy War Bonds to speed the 
winning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those 
bonds will bring you back $4 for every 
$3 you put into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean 
to you in 1955. An education for your 
children . ..a home... maybe even re- 
tirement to the place and the life of your 
heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to 
you ...if you buy all you can today and 
hold them to maturity. 


It won't be long till 1955. Not half as 
long as you think. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES | 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 
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So You're 
NOT 


YOU AND YOUR LIFE 
By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 





OU’VE decided —at least for the 

present — that college isn’t necessary 
in your plans for living and for earning 
a living. 

This doesn’t mean that further train- 
ing will not be needed for the work of 
your choice and for progress in it. On 
the contrary, hard work and intensive 
study are very necessary, if you hope 
to get anywhere. Of course, at the pres- 
ent time there are jobs for all. Some of 
them bring high wages. Promotions are 
prevalent. But with the change from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy — with 
returning veterans and dislocated war- 
workers to be placed in a tightening 
labor market — employers will make 
more careful selections and will set up 
higher requirements. You will need 
more than willingness to qualify for a 
job! nl 
Have you decided what kind otf work 
you would like to do? ; 

If it is saleswork, will it be-in a gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, department, 
clothing or shoe store? An electrical ap- 
pliances shop? A “five and dime?” Or 
will it be door-to-door work? 

"f you have decide ' to sell insurance, 
will it be life, accident, or fire insur- 
ance? 

Perhaps you've decided to begin as a 
learner or apprentice. Will it be barber- 
ing or beauty culture? Do you want to 
be a butcher, baker, mason, an elec- 
trician, carpenter, linotype or monotype 
operator, a radio repairman, or a fac- 
tory worker? 


po sceeeneaonamenede 
CORRECTION 


4 

| 

I Ina recent Cleveland Model ad describing 
I the Boeing B-17 “Flying Fortress”, there ap- 
I peared by mistake the picture of the Boe- 
I ing B-29 “Supesfortress’. This latter model 
I has a 26%” span, and kit sells for $1.00. 
, 
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Would you like to work for a small 





business or a large concern? 

The chances are that your job will} 
be in your home town and you may | 
even know the person you'd like to| 
work ‘for. But regardless of the type} 
of work you choose, where you'd like to | 
work and for whom, it will pay you to 
make a checkup on yourself through the | 
following questions: 


1. What connection is there between 
the job you would like to do'and the 
product made or the wark done by the 
firm? Where do you fit into the picture? 

2. What are the lines of promotion 
and what training and experience is 
necessary to be considered for the next 
job above yours? Where can you get 
this training? Woule you be willing to 
take it? Could you profit by this train- 
thg? 

3. What is the future of the firm? Of 
its product? 

4. “’hat can YOU bring to the job 
that would cause the employer to em- 
ploy YOU instead of another applicant? 

5. Why do you want to do this type 
of work and work for this particular 
employer? 

6. What are common weaknesses of 
the workers on the job you are inter- 
ested in? See that you don’t have them 
or keep them, if you are interested in 
promotion! 

7. What are your greatest weak- 
nesses? What are you doing to over- 
come them? 

8. What are your strong points? How 
can you use them to your greatest ad- 
vantage? 

* Remember that the color of your col- 
lar, whether blue or white, is not im- 
portant. What matters is that you do a 
job which is important to you and to 
society. You are a vital cog in the world 
of work, but even the sharpest cog gets 


| has long been pre- 
| scribed because of 





dull and worn, if it doesn’t fit. 
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Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.”” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


















YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





Wild:-sot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming, without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 








“ NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANOLIN 


its soothing quali- 
ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wohder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8, N.Y., 


/ 
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A Rose by Any Other Name — 

A politician was'interrupted by a man 
jn the crowd, who repeatedly shouted 
“Liar!” 

_ “After about the twentieth repetition, 
the speaker paused and eyed his tor- 
mentor. 

“If the man who persists in interrupt- 
ing,” he said, “will be good enough to 
tell us his name instead of merely shout- 
ing out his profession, I’m sure we shall 
be pleased to make his acquaintance.” 


Plane Speaking 

A young boy, undergoing an exami- 
nation for a job, came across the ques- 
tion: “What is the distance of the earth 
from the sun?” He wrote his answer as 
follows: “I am unable to state accu- 
rately, but I don’t believe the sun is 
near enough to interfere with a proper 
performance of my duties if I get this 
clerkship.” 

He got the job. 


Caravan 





LAST CALL. 


for Entries in the ‘‘Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest sie... 





8 PRIZES |% 


There’s still time to win one — 
if you send your entry NOW! 


Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th ——________15 prizes in $1. War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions —a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness” — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 











These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 
* Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 


aw 


tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New é. 


York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11. 


mitting complete and correct solutions to 
the puzzle and whose completed limer- 
icks are considered the most original 1) 


and suitable for advertising and pub- 45 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 18. 
ners will be announced in this magazine _—}9. 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 24. 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 95. 


tical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 26. 





ACROSS 


. Short for “airplane.” 
. What you would like 


to put around Hitler's 
neck. 

What you get from 
Planters Peanuts. 

. Nickname for “father.” 


. Natural substance con- 


taining metal. 

The continent in which 
China is located. 

. Short for “omnibus.” 
. South Dakota (abbr.). 
. To partake of food. 

To find the weight of. 
Rhode Island (abbr.). 
Second-year student. 
A single object or unit. 
Possessing the quali- 
ties of a true man. 

. A seagoing vessel. 


DOWN 


1. To pay out money. 

2. Game of Indian origin. 

5. The little gentleman 
shown above, “Mr. 


7. A football field; also, 
grated utensil for cook- 


ing. 

8. Biblical form of “yes.”’ 

12. A rod used for beating 
time to music. 

16. “Boy dates ——” 

17. An exclamation, ex- 
pressing surprise. 

19. Male offspring. 

20. An obnoxious thing or 

rson. 

21. ve out. 

22. A representation of 

” any raphical re- 
gion; a chart. 


23. The organ of vision. 








LASS wool is made by pouring mol- 

ten glass through tiny holes. As the 
liquid comes through the holes, it forms 
fine threads of taffy-like consistency. 
The threads are either caught by a 
winder that twirls so fast it pulls them 
to an even finer size, or they are jerked 
into cobweb-thin strands by high pres- 
sure steam. As the strands cool, they 
form soft, pliable, non-brittle thread. 


Glass wool (99 per cent enclosed air) 
is extremely soft, is used in warplane 
mattresses and cushions, for blood_plas- 
ma filters, in war-plant air conditioning 
units, as packing in the distillation col- 
ums of alcohol plants, and in B-29 Su- 
perfortresses as insulation against cold, 
heat, and engine noise. Glass wool bat- 
ting is used as insulation “quilts” in the 
walls of Army arctic huts, enabling our 
troops to be warm in places like Ice- 
land, where fuel is scarce. 

Glass wool upholstery material is fire- 
proof, does not sag, holds its color under 
intense sunlight and sea spray. As glass 
wool does not take dye, it is woven 
from different threads of melted col- 
ored glass. Non-fade camouflage nets 
are now made of glass wool, and after 
the war it will be widely used for seats 
in auditoriums. 

When impregnated with plastic res- 
ing, glass fibers form sheets — lighter 
and stronger than any other material 
known - which can be molded into the 
fuselage of planes, or used for furniture, 
luggage, crumple-proof fenders, dent- 
proof automobile bodies, canoes, rail- 
road freight-car bedies, refrigerators, or 
corrosion-proof plumbing. This material 
is cheaper and longer-lived than metals, 
is 50 per cent stronger than aluminum, 
and 80 per cent.stronger than wood. 

With a resin binder, glass fibers form 
light, asbestos-like boards that are 
nailed into cabin walls of Army planes 
to protect against cold, or placed as re- 
tainer mats in storage batteries. They 
form the interior partitions of most 
ships, since glass is fireproof, isn’t 
harmed by sea water, reduces sound 
and vibration. They protect deck motors 
on naval craft from salt spray and from 
the intense heat the motors generate. 
And they are used as fireproof glare- 
shields for magnesium parachute flares. 

When combined with varnish, glass 
fiber resists the flow of electric current 
and is used to insulate electric motors, 
permitting them to be smaller without 
loss of power. Nearly all naval gunfire 
today is coordinated by electricity, the 
electric wires being insulated with var- 


nished glass fibers. 





“GLASS FIBERS 
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1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Crowley ( ) U. S. 8th. Army 
General. ‘ 

2. Jones ( ) Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

8. Acheson ( ) Foreign Economic 
Administrator. 

4. Lehman ( ) economic aide to 
China. 

5 


. Eichelberger ( ) UNRRA head. 
( ) War Food Adminis- 
6. Henderson trator. 


il. WAR AND RELIEF 


Underscore the 
phrase. 

1. The Johnson Act of 1934: (a) re- 
duced Europe’s war debts; (b) pro- 
hibited loans to defaulting nations; (c) 
extended the time allowed for payment. 

The Crowley Committee was or- 
ganized to: (a) pass on all supply com- 
mitments; (b) study the manpower 
situation; (c) formulate U. S. peace 
aims. 

The quantity of U. 'S. goods 
shipped by UNRRA amounts to: (a) 
less than one Liberty shipload; (b) 
about 10 shiploads; (¢) about 26 ship- 
loads. 

The February 8th lend:lease 
agreement with France provides for: 
(a) short-term credits; (b) renewal of 
le nd-lease for another year; (c) ship- 
ping of civilian goods and heavy equip- 
ment. e 

5. During the next three months the 
civilian meat supply will be cut: (a) 
6%; (b) 12%; (c) 24%. 


lil. UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations charter outlines 
an organization with certain basie divi- 
sions. Write the name of each division 
in the space following the statement of 
its functions. 


correct word or 


1. To coordinate the work of all 
branches of the organization: 

2. To render judgments referred to 
it and advise on legal questions: 








To make recommendations for the 
maintenance of world peace and secur- 
ity: 





To deal with the “humanitarian” 
aspects of international relations: 





5. To have full responsibility for tak- 
+ 


WORLD WEEK 


ing action to preserve peace through 
pacific, economic or military means: 





IV. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. 1940 employment was greatest in 
textile mills handling: (a) silk and 
rayon; (b) woolen and worsted; (c) 
cotton. 

2. Since 1939 the wool industry has 
increased its production almost: (a) 
10%; (b) 50%; (c) 80%. 

3. Chances for early postwar employ- 
ment are considered best in the: (a) 
wool; (b) cotton; (c) rayon industry. 


4. U. S. textile products exceed in’ 


value: (a) automobile manufactures; 
(b) steel products; (c) chemical prod- 
ucts. 

5. The greatest wartime gain in fiber 
production was in: (a) rayon; (b) cot- 
ton; (c) wool. 


V. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 


1. Grover Cleveland was a member 
of the party. 
2. He served a term as governor of 








3. In the bitter presidential race of 
1884 his opponent was ———______. 
4.‘He lost the 1888 election to 





5.. Cleveland was criticized for send- 
ing Federal troops during the Pullman 
strike in 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


WAR AND RELIEF 
Lehman, Herbert H., “UNRRA on the 
March,” Survey Graphic, November, 1944. 
Hill, F. F., and Harper, F. A., Have We 
Food Enough for All? Pub. Aff. Pamph. 
No. 89, 1944. 


UNITED NATIONS 


“Draft for a World Security Organiza- 
tion,” Current History. December, 1944. 
(Text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. ) 

Fosdick, R. B., ““The Hour Is Late — 

We Must Not Fail’, ” N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, February 11,0945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Palatinate (pa Idt i nat) district of 
Germany. 

Panay (ot ni) Philippines island. 

Iloilo (é 16 é 16) district and town on 
Panay. 

alleviate (4 lé vi at) to lighten the 
weight of; to make more endurable. 





* 









‘What comes 
with alphabets 
Jor plain, 
And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file : 
guidin mar 
Like fighted 
‘street signs 
after dark? 
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‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
an attack of surface 

; pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at ht. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B-7, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥. 


COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC « SCULPTURE 











Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE "hinctost - 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART oem? oo 


CERTIFICATE | COURS Design, 
ilustration, industrial rs vetsing, Design: 
Textile Design. 


38 Studies 75 Instructors 58th Year 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brookiyn S&S, N. Y¥. 


























ADVERTISEMENT 


YOUTH — WHICH WAY? 
TO WAR Ill OR TO FIVE FREEDOMS? 


Of worship, of speech, from fear, from want, 
of individual enterprise. 

Build and Endo World itol of Youth, 

volte “ata fer Vout. ter ekaeemtin ae 


, an outh. For in 
Rogers, President, The of “United Youth, 








los Gatos, California 
















JOSEPHINE BURKE 


or of Physical Education, 
College of the City of New York 
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° olley ball is serving our country by keeping its players agility, timing and stamina. Every moment of the game 
physicc ly fit. It is a sport’ requiring speed, endurance, commands the complete attention of each player. There is ~ 
g and coordination. Whether it is played as a tour- ‘plenty of action for all, as well as fun, in playing volley 
ent game or a recreational activity, the essential ele- ball. Have you tried it? Keep physically fit the American 
in volley ball is teamwork, the art of playing together. way—through participation in sports.“’—Josephine Burke 


ing, setting up the ball, and spiking all require ability, * 


Yes, volley ball is played even on the islands of the South 
Pacific—along with most other American sports. And 
wherever you find these fitnéss-building games, you'll 
Va j find a demand for tasty energy food—like those big 

, At ae a jumbo Planters Peanuts that are marked “for G. |. Joe 
PEANUT GAN only"! But Planters. are still in action on the home front, 
too—serving that famous flavor, crispness and nourishing 
goodness in the handy 5c bags. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 







Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. E 








special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours, 








-. 
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COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23. These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment of Scholastic Magazines with the 
Government. 

Each ot these packets contains: 

I. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 
and answer form, and a diagrammatic 
chart of the world organization 

II. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War—How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity-How 
Can We Prumote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress—How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
“Freedom—How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wail chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 
and Publication Division, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Off the Press 


Time for Planning, by Lewis L. Lor- 
win (Harper, $3.00), develops the pos- 
sibilities of economic planning on a na- 
tional and international scale. Mr. Lor- 
win sees the 20th century as an era of 
planning. Fascists and communists have 
planned economies. We have taken 
long steps toward national planning 
and can go much further, he thinks, 
without losing our democratic liberties, 
but with increased attainment of the 
real rights of the individual, The au- 
thor discusses groups engaged in plan- 
ning, postwar plans already blue-print- 
ed, and possible adaptations of our 
achievements as patterns for interna- 
tional planning. 
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After Victory: Questions and Answers 
on World Organization, by Vera 
Micheles Dean, is No. 50 in the Head- 
line Series of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y., 
price 25¢. It gives a clear analysis of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals — se- 
curity council, national sovereignty, po- 
lice force, regional organization. 


"Teachers! Get this book = 
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INTERESTING ... COMPLETE ; : : SIMPLE 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels 
published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT of discussion questions 
with answers, quiz questions with answers, and large, colored wall char 
for use in the social studies, business, consumer education, 
home economics, mathematics, and other courses. 





Written with the aid of the 
following consultants: 


DR. WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Assistant Director in charge of Curriculum 
Research, Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education of the 
City of New, York. 


CLIFFORD B. UPTON 


Professor of Mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


DR. SOLOMON 5S. HUEBNER 

and DR. DAVID McCAHAN 
Professors of Insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





H™ is the ideal text for teaching 
Life Insurance. It explains the 
part that life insurance plays in our 
communities and in our nation; tells 
how life insurance operates; gives 
helpful suggestions about how to buy 
life insurance; and contains useful 


pointers for policyholders — all es- 
sential information for high school 
students. Yours for the asking! 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 
was written and the teaching aids 
prepared, in response to requests re- 
ceived by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance from teachers and students in 
all parts of the country for life insur- 
ance material of a simplified nature. 


It has met enthusiastic response 
and is already in use in hundreds of 
high schools . . . has been adopted 
as the official life insurance text by 
many Boards of Education. Send for 
your copy today! 

The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, have a rich 
background of experience and all the 
informational resources of the in- 
dustry to draw upon. 
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SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 
Fill out and mail the coupon today for your 
free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 
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Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the sets of questions and large, colored wall 
chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Abraham Segal, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will receive a Book-of- 
the-Month Club subscription. 


EEKING a way to make democracy 

and pupil responsibility play a great- 
er role in actual classroom procedure, | 
have been trying to guide pupils in the 
use of Scholastic for self-assignment in 
English activities. 

When I distribute a new issue to the 
class, I put on the board a list of gen 
eral English activities, somewhat like 
this: 

l. Reading — for pleasure, for infor- 
mation, or for improvement (in school 
work or in vocational skills). 

2. Writing to express another per- 
son’s point of view — outline, para 
phrase, summary, interpretation, etc. 

3. Writing to express one’s own 
views — letter, composition, story, essay, 
poem, etc. 

4. Study — library research work, 
mastery of essential facts through mem- 
orizing, etc. 

5. Grammar, 
or other tools. 

After each activity, I indicate pages 
in the current issue of Scholastic where 
the activity is suggested. The sugges- 
tion may be a direct one, made by the 
editors, or on the quiz page; sometimes 
it appears within the article itself. The 
suggestion may be an indirect one, to 
be developed by the pupil himself after 
reading the article. The same article, of 
course, may suggest many different ac- 
tivities: a poetry page, for example, may 
suggest further reading of the poet, a 
critical composition, an original poem, 
an investigation of the poet’s life and 
background, etc. The items on the 
board are not specific assignment sug- 
gestions, but rather general area sug- 
gestions with specific page references; 
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spelling, punctuation, 





New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 

ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
A 3 publishers. For school hy 


churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 
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11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 





the pupil discovers or creates the assign- 
ment for himself. 

The first period of using the maga- 
zine is devoted to free reading and 
skimming, each pupil knowing that he 
will eventually be expected to assign 
himself his English activities for a speci- 
fied time, sometimes a whole week, at 
times only a day or two. I make clear 
to the pupils that the assignment should 
be valuable to him personally, and not 
merely easy or interesting. 

Accordingly, each pupil knows he is 
expected to choose, as far as possible, 
an activity in which he is weak, or one 
he has missed through absence, or one 
which was under-emphasized previous- 
ly, or one which he needs for other 
school work or for his chesen vocation. 

In the second lesson, 
discussions of some of the chosen self- 
assignments, so as to answer any special] 
questions or problems. When pupils 
first try self-assigning, they decidedly 
lack self-confidence, and are greatly 
worried over whether this or that is “all 
right.” This brief discussion period con- 
sists of reassuring the less confident pu- 
pils. Each pupil then files with me a 
brief statement which includes: 

1. The general of 
chosen. 

2. The pupil’s rezson for choosing 
this area. 

3. The specific Scholastic teatures on 
which he bases his choice. 

The specific task or tasks he in- 
tends to accomplish. 

Or the day the assignments are due, 
which may be from one day to a week 
later, the work is turned in. Some pu- 
pils may have chosen an oral form for 
presenting their work and they give 
their presentations. Others may read to 
the class what they have written. As a 
variation, the class organizes itself into 
committees with a common self-assign- 
ment for the whole committee, and they 
report accordingly. The amount of time 
I allow to this presentation period de- 
pends, again, on the time at hand. Usu- 
ally, there is time for a discussion of 
the values acquired from the project. 

I feel this method provides for real 
individualization and increased pupil- 
control, and lends much color and va- 
riety to classroom activities. Pupils learn 
to use the entire magazine, and often to 
enjoy sections they would ordinarily 
skip. Most important of all, they learn 
to be aware of their own needs, and to 
direct themselves more and more in the 
meeting of those needs. 
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Helptut 
eaching Aids 


FREE materials available 
through the SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bureau. 
Send for your copies. 


1. Plan for America at 
Peace 


The Electronic Corporation of 
America describes policies it 
considers necessary for demobi- 
lization and reconversion. A 44- 
page booklet, with maps, charts, 
graphs. 


2. Helpful Bibliographies 
Six bibliographies on China, 
USSR, Great Britain, and lit- 
erature of New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, The South, and 
The Middle West, published by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


3. Wartime Information 


Interesting booklets and teach- 
ing aids on “Military Trucks,” 
“The Flying Fortress” and 
“Rubber Shoes for Mechanical 
Horses” from the Educational 
Department, Studebaker Cor- 
poration. 


4. Life Insurance 

‘A Handbook of Life Insurance” 
complete with class instruction, 
kit and colored wall chart for 
class study, prepared by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. One 
copy free. Extra copies, 10c each. 


5. Story of Cereal Grains 


General Mills offers a 30-page 
booklet relating the story of 
cereal grains from earliest times 
to present. 39 illustrations. One 
copy per teacher. 


To Obtain These Teaching Helpful Aids 
USE THIS COUPON! 





Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following FREE aids: 
____copies No. | copies No. 3 
___ copies No. 2 copies No. 5 
1 enclose $ copies No. 4 
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